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Possible change of meeting place 

Please note that the BFNC Committee is investigating various possibilities for our future meeting 
venue for monthly General Meetings - we will continue to meet at DARA, Epsom for our May 
meeting but this venue will most probably change for meetings in June and later months. It may 
become necessary for the Bird Observers Group also, to meet at another venue or for some method 
of meeting the anticipated charges for DARA rooms to be decided by members who attend BOG 
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need to be met either by increasing the membership fee or by members contributing on the night 
when they attend a meeting, or both. Any constructive suggestions will be gratefully received. 
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Mistletoebirds and grapes 
Author: Tom Burton 


When a Mistletoebird is mist-netted in a vineyard, it soon reveals whether or not it has been 
helping itself to the grapes. When the Mistletoebird is handled it often deposits a sticky stream of 
mistletoe seeds onto the hand of the bird-bander and, if the bird has been eating grapes, some 
rather bemused-looking grape pips are to be seen among the seeds. 


So, how do Mistletoebirds eat grapes? A ripe shiraz grape is usually much larger than the berry of 
a Box Mistletoe and, clearly, a Mistletoebird cannot swallow one whole. This had puzzled me for 
a few years so it was with great delight that I watched a beautiful cock Mistletoebird foraging 
among the grapes at Chateau Leamon one soft morning in March, and learned the answer. 


When eating a mistletoe berry, a Mistletoebird squeezes the berry in such a way as to split the skin 
at the berry's equator. The lower half of the skin is discarded and, when the berry is squeezed 
further, the seed, with its coatings of sugar and sticky viscin, is forced into the bird's mouth. A 
similar squeezing technique is used on a grape. The bird opens its beak as widely as it can and 
squeezes the grape repeatedly until a split develops at the end of the grape. As the bird continues to 
press the grape, the pulp and pips are forced through the split and directly into the bird's mouth. 
the bird then milks the grape and as the grape collapses it becomes progressively easier for the bird 
to squeeze out more pulp. 


Eventually, the grape is squeezed flat and empty with a split at the end. Grapes that look like this 
appear to be evidence of the depredations of Mistletoebirds as I have found this type of damage 
only where I have seen Mistletoebirds feeding. Those of us who have enjoyed the Shiraz of this 
vineyard after fermentation can only admire the Mistletoebird's choice of fruit. 


What bird is that? 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Here are my comments on that lovely example of close-up photography, both well-processed and 
printed in last month's -Whirrakee. 


That beautiful big black eye, the first feature to grab your attention, could only belong to a Galah or 
perhaps a White Cockatoo, so let's look at other features in the picture. The short crest? Yes, a 
Galah then! The short, fine feathers below the eye, fanned outwards and upwards to almost cover 
the bill? Both of these birds have a habit of doing this, but wait, the bill - itis white! Definitely 
not the black bill of a Cockatoo and another point in favour of a Galah. Now, to clinch the 
discussion in favour of the Galah, the last feature, and perhaps the most convincing - the dark tone 
of the plumage below the eye. 


To aman who has spent a lifetime in reproducing pictures for the printer, this darker tone suggests 
that this colour on the bird would be Galah red, with the grey plumage above the eye depicting the 
grey upper face and crest feathers of a Galah. 


The picture is of a Galah (Cacatua rosercapilla)! 


Some Galah observations 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I remember, many years ago when I was a child, pre-World War 1, that it was a common practice 
among the farmers of northern Victoria to treat Galahs as pests. 


Before the days of modern harvesters with their grain augers and field bins, the practice was to bag 
the wheat in the open paddock and, before the bag sewers came along, the galahs would play 
havoc with the grain in the open bags, flocking to each lot of bags in their hundreds. 


In those days it was quite common for these birds to be shot and used as a variation to the diet. I 
remember one instance very clearly of my father calling to mother, "Bring the gun, here comes a 
flock of Galahs." Well do I remember the painful incident when, as a toddler, my father told me to 
run and pick up the birds. When I picked up a wounded one, I nearly lost a finger! Thankfully, in 
recent years, we have come to regard our native birds differently. 


Of more recent vintage is an event I witnessed on the plains near Deniliquin. There was a 
thunderstorm brewing, the western sky was black, while overhead the sky was still clear. We 
were in the middle of no-where with a number of old dead trees around. The Galahs, hundreds of 
them, were very excited. They wheeled and circled, now right, now left, one moment a flock of 
scarlet, the next moment a flock of grey backs. The display was very vivid and alive against the 
darkening sky and, all the time, their ringing, clarion call was repeated. 


Then the rain came, the birds settled - hundreds of them appeared to select the same tree. We stood 
and watched - the loud calling was stilled and was replaced by contented, soft crooning, as they 
cavorted happily in the cooling shower. Their antics were a pleasure to watch. They swung and 
swayed, hanging upside-down, wings outstretched. Some just sat with wings out, others preened 
each other and the sun still shone on their ever-changing crimson and grey plumage. Truly a 
thanksgiving for the gentle rain! 


On a more serious occasion, I once watched a hawk hunting a Galah when one bird was out on its 
own. A hawk made its dive, the Galah twisted in flight and the hawk turned and followed. The 
Galak headed for the timber and, as it reached the trees, the hawk gave up and turned away. 


We occasionally visit our daughter and her family living on the rice-fields of the Riverina, where 
we see many hundreds of these beautiful birds. Though many years have passed since the first 
observation I spoke of, it is quite evident that the Galahs still favour the grain producing areas but, 
these days, there are no open wheat bags to plunder. They feed along the roads where the loaded 
rice trucks cart the harvest to the mills. 


They can be observed in hundreds rising from the roads as we drive along. They apparently 
become very traffic-wise and fly up in plenty of time, to settle back and feed on the rice spills as 
each vehicle passes. Although many thousands feed on the roads that traverse the rice fields, we 
do not see many birds killed through collisions with cars and trucks. 


Observations from Inglewood 
Author: Barbara Salter 


Even small snakes are startling! 

On January 21st, around Spm, I was tossing cheese to a hungry juvenile Blue Wren, when a snake 
flashed out from beneath the house going so fast it hardly made wiggles, straight for the wren. I 
jumped at the wren, frightening it away, and the snake went past me and into the nearby 
shrubbery. It was (I thought) a young Mallee Brown, about 75cm long, greyish in colour with a 
dark pattern down the spine. 


On February 12th at 8am, the Choughs started to make the loud shriek that indicates an enemy has 
been observed. I saw 30 Choughs, some in the mallees and some in a group on the ground, all 
shrieking and staring. Going over, I found what I took to be a young Brown Snake, 45cm long, 
writhing on the ground. It was pale green with fine black criss-cross lines. The tail had peeled 
about 15cm of this skin and was a smooth green-grey. The snake was very active - amazingly fast 
in striking, but it could not move forward. Apparently a Chough must have delivered a hard peck 
and damaged the spine. Some shrieking Choughs guarded it all day. 


Zebra Finch (melanistic form) 

On February 3rd, 1991, I was looking out the window at about 1pm and observed 2 male Zebra 
Finches taking seed from short, dry grass stalks. They were closely accompanied by a small black 
bird. I hurriedly found the binoculars and saw that the black bird was indeed a male Zebra Finch. 
The bird was entirely black (the wings, especially, shining in the sunlight) except for the heavy 
orange beak and the round, orange cheek-patches which were very dull, being mixed with black 
feathers. There was no black and white pattern up the tail and lower back. The legs were not 
pinky-orange but rather a dull, dark grey. 


Since then, the bird has been seen every day, feeding in the open or in the special finch-feeding 
cage (made from plastic mesh to keep the larger birds out) alongside all the normal coloured Zebra 
Finches. I have counted up to 40 feeding together but, usually only 15 to 20 are present at one 
time. It is useful to have a distinctive bird to have an indication of how often each bird comes to 
the feeder and to be able to make a rough estimate of the total number using the feeder. 


I see the black bird 2 or 3 times a day, enjoying a good feed of Panicum seed. He flies away with 
any others present. There are paddocks with dry grass adjacent to my home and I often see Zebra 
Finches sitting on the wire fence or swinging on stalks, enjoying a change of seed. I have not yet 
observed blackie there but, in future I will look more carefully. 


Zebra Finches had become exceedingly rare in the Inglewood district until 5 years ago when a pair 
found the white millet put out for the Diamond Firetails, Peaceful Doves, and all the other seed- 
eaters. They nested and brought in twins. Since then, numbers have increased each year and they 
have spread out so that people are now reporting Zebra Finches on the edge of town, seen for the 
first time. I hope that none will be trapped! 


Bird Notes and Observations - April 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Blue-billed Duck, adult with 7 young, Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 17/3/91 
Black Falcon, 1 Calivil, 19/3/91 

Swift Parrot, 8, Junortoun Rise, 4/4/91 

Swift Parrot, 6, Axedale, 22/3/91 

Bell Miner, 1, Myers Flat, 5/3/91 

Chestnut-rumped Hylacola, 1, One-tree Hill RP, 25/3/91 
Chestnut-rumped Hylacola, 1, Kennington Forest, 27/3/91 
Powerful Owl, 1, Bendigo East, 27/2/91 

Intermediate Egret, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 19/3/91 

Rufous Night-heron, 1, Kangaroo Gully, 20/2/91 


Observations 

Boobook Owl, 2, Calivil, March 1991 

Port Lincoln Parrot, 2, Eaglehawk, February 1991 
Black Swan, 1, Mandurang South, 31/3/19 
White-browed Babbler, 2, Mandurang Forest, 1/4/91 
Straw-necked Ibis, 500, Calivil, 24/3/91 

Welcome Swallow, 250, Flora Hill, 29/3/91 


Lists 

Axe Creek, 2/3/91 

Calivil, Jan & Feb 1991 

Bendigo Sewerage Farm, 17/3/91 
Junortoun, March 1991 

One-tree Hill, 27/3/91 

Prairie West, 24/2/91 


Notes 

A survey of Grey-crowned Babblers, a declining species in our district, has located 6 colonies in 
the Axe Creek-Axedale-Eppalock area, 2 in Longlea, 1 at Eppalock School, and 3 on the shores of 
Lake Eppalock. There were at least 21 birds but none of these were in a biological reserve and 
most are on private property. The property opposite Eppalock School where the birds have their 
roosts/nests is likely to be subdivided soon. The birds are known from near Skylark Road in the 
Whipstick Forest on land that is a gravel reserve. Four birds are also known on the Bullock 
Creek, Prairie West. The Bird Group would be interested in the past or present location of any 
colonies. Past colonies at Strathfieldsaye and in the Kamarooka Forest have disappeared in the last 
20 years. 


We don't know how close to Bendigo the Rufous Night-heron breeds (perhaps on the Loddon 
River), but immatures and adults turn up every now and then between October and March to roost 
beside farm dams for a while before moving on. 


There have been 3 sightings of Intermediate Egrets in the last 12 months, the last previous report 
being in January 1983. Is this bird really very rare around Bendigo or just overlooked? The 
Intermediate Egret in non-breeding plumage has a yellow bill not extending behind the eye, and 
dark legs; its head. and neck are equal to its body length. The Great Egret also has a yellow bill, the 
yellow extending behind the eye and it has dark legs (non-breeding) but a much longer neck which 
is often held crooked. Its head and neck are nearly 1.5 times the body length. The small and rare 
Little Egret has a dark bill and dark legs (mature, non-breeding). 


The Powerful Owl is well-known to occur in the southern part of the region but a record of these 
magnificent birds from a suburban Bendigo back-yard is remarkable and excites a degree of envy. 


Records of the Chestnut-rumped Hylacola are not often received. This bird is probably not 
uncommon in the forests around Bendigo - a large number were banded in Wellsford Forest a few 
years ago but it is very secretive and hard to observe and 2 records in the same month were a 
surprise. 


A flock of over 250 Welcome Swallows was observed ilying at about 20 to 30 metres above 
ground level at Flora Hill directly towards the rising sun at about 6am on Good Friday. This bird 
is often recorded in large flocks in autumn and winter. It is assumed that these are flocks of 
migrating birds as our local numbers do not change much from season to season. Migration out of 
an area is probably matched by migration in from elsewhere. 


Records of some of our summer migrants such as the Rainbow Bee-eater, have dried up as they 
ought at this time, and now, our most reliable winter visitor, the Swift Parrot, has arrived. Now is 
a good time to reflect on the summer season. Most of the regular summer migrants were reported - 
all of the cuckoos, the songlarks, the trillers and the bee-eaters. The Masked and White-breasted 
Woodswallows, which are less regular were reported, but the Painted Honeyeater was not. Is the 
Painted Honeyeater becoming, like the Regent and Black Honeyeaters, an occasional visitor? 


Like the egrets, ravens are a group that causes problems. We have few reports of the Little Raven 
and this probably reflects a lack of confidence in identification rather than a shortage of Little 
Ravens in the district. The Little Raven is smaller than the Australian Raven but the bird's postures 
and behaviour are more useful in identification. The call of the Little Raven is more rapid and may 
contain more ‘car’ calls than an Australian Raven's and the Little Raven does not end its 'song' 
with a drawn-out wailing gargle as the Australian Raven does. The call of the Australian Raven is 
usually delivered with the body horizontal and with the long throat feathers fluffed up, while the 
Little Raven calls from any position but usually accompanies each 'car' with a flick of the wings. 
The Little Raven forms larger flocks than the Australian Raven so a flock of more than 30 birds is 
almost certainly of Little Ravens. With careful observation these birds can be identified fairly 
readily. 


Greater Glider (Petauroides volans, formerly Schoinobates volans) 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Spotlighting for Greater Gliders was a memorable aspect of the recent Mt. Samaria campout. They 
are usually sighted in the canopy of very tall trees but here many were clearly visible only about 15 
metres from the ground and the numbers present were variously described as "hanging from every 
tree" and "a dime a dozen". 


Greater Gliders are much larger than the other gliding possums with a body length of 35 to 45 cm. 
and a long furry tail up to 60 cm. long, making a total length of about 1 metre. Colour varies from 
very dark grey, cream, mottled cream and grey to dusky brown above and is whitish underneath. 
This colour variability was very evident among the Mt. Samaria specimens. 


They are clumsy on the ground but are very agile climbers and very able at gliding. "A glide may 
cover a horizontal distance of up to 100 metres and involve changes of direction of as much as 90 
degrees. Just before reaching a target tree, the flight is directed upwards so that the animal loses 
speed and lands with all four feet against the trunk: habitually used trees may be recognised by the 
scratches made when landing." (Ref: 1) The gliding membrane of the Greater Glider is attached 
out to the elbow and not to the wrist as in the other gliders. This means that, instead of extending 
the whole forelimb when gliding, it is able to fold its paws back under its chin. 


Like its closest relatives, the Ringtail Possums, it is adapted to an almost exclusive diet of eucalypt 
leaves. In this respect its adaptations are also very similar to the Koala with a greatly enlarged 
caecum (appendix) which acts as a fermentation chamber in which much of the cellulose of the 
leaves is broken down to assimilable substances by bacterial action. "Tree foliage, particularly 
Eucalyptus spp., is of generally low nutritive value. It is therefore advantageous for animals 
utilising foliage as their principal or sole source of nutrients to be frugal in their expenditure of 
energy." (Ref: 4) It is also important to keep energy use as low as practicable to minimise food 
intakes and thus keep ingestion of possibly toxic sustances low. In any particular area Greater 
Gliders feed on a very limited number of species of eucalypt, a Queensland study (Ref: 3) finding 
that 55% of their feeding time was spent in Broad-leaved White Mahogany (Eucalyptus umbra) in 
that area. The majority of the specimens sighted at Mt. Samaria were in Narrow-leaved 
Peppermint (Eucalyptus radiata) and a few were in Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus). 


The Greater Glider is a territorial species with adults of the same sex having mutually exclusive 
Tanges. Average range size was 1.5 hectares in the Gippsland study (Ref: 2) and 2.5 hectares in 
the Queensland study (Ref: 3). Territories are defined by scent marking and little aggression is 
observed between individuals. This territorial behaviour means that animals displaced by clearing 
cannot relocate among the population in an adjoining area. 


Hollows are required for resting during the day and also for nests when the young leave the pouch. 
"Gliders do not select dens at random from the pool of hollow trees. Tree species was apparently 
important ........ Even within selected tree species not all hollow trees were equally acceptable, 
with gliders favouring taller specimens of Eucalyptus umbra. Obviously greater height gives an 
advantage in extending gliding distance but height alone was not sufficient since E. umbra, the 
most common den species was not a tall species." (Queensland study - Ref: 3) Particular habitat 
requirements for both hollows and food were also evident in a study in the Eden area where the 
gliders were found to occur patchily in the forest. 63% of the gliders were concentrated in nine 
percent of the forest and 52% of the forest contained no animals. In the Gippsland study (Ref: 2) it 
was found that gliders occupied 37% of the study area. A general study of arboreal marsupials in 
the Eden area (Ref: 5) showed that the richest habitats were those on the most fertile soils and 
indicated by the presence of Narrow-leaved Peppermint (Eucalyptus radiata). Unfortunately these 
are also the areas most sought after for conversion to farmland and pine planting. 


Breeding occurs in March and only one young is born. It spends about six months in the pouch 
and then about four months as a dependent nestling before gradually becoming independent. There 
is no paternal care of the young. 


Capture of individuals for study is difficult as conventional cage trapping is unsuccessful. For the 
Gippsland study specimens were netted as they emerged from the den hollows where these were 
accessible and others were captured by shooting down the branch on which they were perched. 
After being weighed, measured, etc. they were eartagged with tags which were colour coded with 
reflective tape. In the Queensland case they were captured by shooting down the branch on which 
they were perched and then were marked with colour coded reflective tail tags and fitted with a 
collar containing an individually tuned radio transmitter. 
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Excursion Report: Mt Samaria State Park 
Author: Anne Bridley 


. Our camping ground for the Easter campout was a creek flat at the northern end of the Mt 
Samaria State Park. Blue Gums (Eucalyptus globulus) grew around the flat and along the creek 
while on the adjacent hill slopes was dry open forest with Long-leaved Box (Eucalyptus 
goniocalyx), Red Box (Eucalyptus polyanthemos) and Red Stringybark (Eucalyptus 
macrorhyncha). An understory of bracken was present along and near the creek but above this 
there was a very open understory. 

Bird life in the immediate area was plentiful, even with some 50 people camped there. 
Many more species were present near the creek, which was barely flowing, than on the dry slopes. 
Notable were the Gang-gang Cockatoos which were feeding on Eucalypt fruits including Red 
Stringybark. Eighteen Gang-gangs came down to drink one evening. Sulphur-crested Cockatoos 
frequently screeched on the hills above our camp and I saw two Galahs flying over on our last 
morning. Crimson Rosellas, both immature and adult , were usually present. 

White-browed Scrubwrens, Superb Fairy-wrens and Brown Thornbills were present in the 
bracken. A dozen Fairy-wrens could be counted hopping like little mice around the camp site. 
Striated Thornbills generally preferred the canopies of the Blue Gums. Buff-rumped Thornbills 
were usually only observed on the drier slopes, except when they came down to drink at a pool. 
The creek was also a good place to see several Red-browed Firetails. Densely foliaged shrubs 
such as Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) and some introduced shrubs on the flat provided cover 
for Silvereyes. Other birds frequently seen around the camp included a couple of Yellow Robins, 
Scarlet Robins which were usually on the hillside, Grey Fantails (most often along the creek), 
Spotted Pardalotes (mostly high in the Eucalypt canopies) and Striated Pardalotes (I saw a group of 
about 20 one morning). A couple of White-throated Treecreepers had territories nearby and I saw 
two fronting up to each other, throat to throat, on a Blue Gum branch. 

Grey Shrike-thrushes, Rufous Whistlers and Golden Whistlers could also be heard and 
occasionally seen as could a couple of Mistletoebirds which came to feed on mistletoe in the Blue 
Gums. A few honeyeaters were usually present. Yellow-faced Honeyeaters and Red Wattlebirds 
fed in the Blue Gums and a White-eared Honeyeater called from nearby. Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters and White-naped Honeyeaters visited once or twice. A pair of Eastern Spinebills 
could also be heard; they liked the forest edge and could be seen in nearby paddock trees. 

The plaintive song of a White-throated Gerygone could be heard from the hillside, but I 
wasn't lucky enough to see it. A group of six Sittellas could be seen once or twice in the tree 
tops. Some other birds in the general area included Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Pied Currawong, 


Restless Flycatcher, Kookaburra, Magpie, Australian Raven and Willie Wagtail. A few Dusky 
Woodswallows were seen over and on the canopy once and a Welcome Swallow near the bridge 
where the road crossed the creek. A pair of Common Bronzewings was disturbed in nearby 
pasture not far from the camp. 

At night, as well as various other animal noises, we could hear a Tawny Frogmouth and a 
Boobook Owl. On our first night we (John Guley and I) heard a White-throated Nightjar in the 
distance not long after dusk. 

About 1 km. from the camp in some dry forest with a tussock grass understory John Guley 
and I flushed three Spotted Quail-thrush. At a distance these birds looked grey with a white tail 
tip. They didn't go far and one female was obliging enough to sit in a tree for us to admire her 
beauty. It's a pity that these birds seem to have become so rare around Bendigo. Further up the 
slopes away from the camp were a group of Choughs. The northern slopes between the bottom 
gullies and the wetter plateau were very dry and in many places not many birds were seen. 

On top of the plateau the forest became much wetter and consisted mostly of Blue Gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), Narrow-leaved Peppermint (Eucalyptus radiata) and Messmate (Eucalyptus 
obliqua) with a shrubby understory, predominantly of Dogwood (Cassinia aculeata), which was 
often quite dense. Up here we saw Flame Robins, John Guley heard a Grey Butcherbird, I heard 
a Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo and Jan and Rod Orr and Laurie Leeson saw a Wonga Pigeon in 
some Silver Wattles. Lyrebirds were present also and one was seen crossing the road down from 
the summit of Mt Samaria. A Fork-tailed Swift was seen over a valley below this road. 

There was a notable absence of birds of prey. 


Excursion Report: Bendigo Sewerage Farm 
Author: Anne Bridley 


On the fine and sunny afternoon of 17th March six members spent a pleasant couple of 
hours watching waterbirds at the sewerage farm. Most of the time was spent at May Swamp 
watching from the bird hide. The birds, apart from some Grey Teal, did not seem too bothered by 
our presence. The swamp was fairly full and some of the small waders were feeding on the grassy 
edges of the water. 

After May Swamp we paid a brief visit to Lagoon No. 6. Waterbird numbers were high 
with over a thousand ducks being present. 

Birds seen (including along Eaglehawk Creek and pasture adjacent to swamps and lagoons) 
included Hoary-headed Grebe, Australasian Grebe, 2 Darters, Little Pied Cormorant, Great 
Cormorant, Little Black Cormorant, White-faced Heron, Sacred Ibis, Straw-necked Ibis, Royal 
Spoonbill, Yellow Spoonbill, Swan, Shelduck, Black Duck, Pink-eared Duck, Blue-billed Duck 
(with young), Musk Duck, Grey Teal, Chestnut Teal, Hardhead, Little Eagle, Brown Falcon, 
Australian Crake, Black-tailed Native-hen, Dusky Moorhen, Coot, Masked Lapwing, Red-kneed 
Dotterel, Black-fronted Plover, Black-winged Stilt and Avocet. This is the typical range of 
waterbirds found here. 


East Loddon Nature Notes: Sida (Sida corrugata) 
Author: Gwen Twigg 


In a dry summer, often the only green vegetation to be found on an unstocked paddock is 
the low growing Sida plant. Corrugated Sida is a native plant of this area. It is a prostrate plant 
with stems to 20 cm. long and slightly toothed, deep green, oval leaves. Flowers are yellow, five 
petalled and borne singly in the leaf axis on slender stalks. It flowers mainly in spring, but also in 
summer after favourable rains. 

It is quite common throughout this area and occurs on a wide variety of soils and in most 
vegetation communities but is less common on deep sandy soils and heavy clays. It is highly 
drought tolerant and grows throughout the warmer months of the year. Although growth is close 
to the ground, Sida provides palatable forage for stock. 


Reference: Cunningham, Mulham, Milthorpe and Leigh.Plants of Western N.S.W. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription 
and some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Ecos 

The Autumn '91 edition (No. 67) of this CSIRO magazine has a section titled 'Up Front’ 
with brief comments on a number of items. One of these reports the finding of 20 to 30 Black- 
gloved Wallabies (MVacropus irma))during a CSIRO survey of Whiteman Park, a forest area 10 
km. north of Perth. This species has declined by an estimated 90% throughout its range in the past 
10 years. Although a number of factors are involved, predation by foxes seems to be important 
and the survival in Whiteman Park is directly related to the park's small population of foxes. 

Another article 'A Direct Approach to Salinity Control’ discusses research into the 
performance of groundwater disposal basins which-involved measuring both seepage and 
evaporation behaviour. ; ; 

‘Life in the Bungle Bungle’ reports on an ecological survey of the region by the CSIRO 
Centre for Tropical Ecosystems Research which undertook two extensive field trips in 1989. Parts 
are severely degraded because of feral mammals, especially cattle. Considerable success has been 
achieved in removing cattle and donkeys and in some places the vegetation is already starting to 
recover. Lack of fauna collections from before pastoralism took over makes it difficult to work out 
what has been lost but a number of species thought likely to have been present have either 
disappeared entirely or have drastically declined in number. Generally the park has considerable 
biological diversity because it is in the border zone where tropical species overlap species 
characteristic of the arid interior. A number of specimens collected are thought to represent new 
species. 

_ ‘An Alternative to Chemical Pesticides' reports on the work of a CSIRO Division of 
Entomology team to use a genetically modified virus of the bollworm (Heliothis sp.) to control this 
pest. 
‘Trees for Salty Land’ discusses work to find salt tolerant trees for use in saline areas. 


Park Watch . : 

The March edition (No. 164) has an article titled "The Plight of Victoria's Threatened 
Species’ which lists, with comments, species threatened in this state. It then considers the general 
stimation in Victoria including mechanisms for protection and comments on the effectiveness of 
these. i 

Those members familiar with Wyperfeld National Park would find the article ‘Arthur — 
Mattingley - The Heart of the Mallee’ of interest. He was "a dedicated fighter for the cause when 
conservation of native flora and fauna was little appreciated". His successful efforts to have 
Wyperfeld reserved as a National Park and his service as Chairman of the Committee of 
Management until his death in 1950 were officially recognised in the naming of the highest dune in 
the area as Mt Mattingley. ; . 

"Mines Act Review - the Result’ discusses the Mineral Resources Development Act which 
was passed in the spring session of Parliament (1990) to replace the Mines Act. "The Act has 
grave implications for conservation and sensible planning......" 


Other publications received include: 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 292 March '91. 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 27 No.3 Summer'91. 
Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet March '91. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.30 No.2 March '91. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.165 March '91. 

The Bird Observer No. 706 March '91. 

VNPA Newsletter Vol. 10 No. 2 March '91. 
Environment Victoria Issue 80 January/February '91. 


Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday May 8, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom 
Speaker: John Starks 'Orange-bellied Parrot’ 


Wednesday June 12, 7:30pm Note - both the venue and the speaker are still to be decided. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday June 7, 7:30pm, Please contact Anne Bridley (49 3479) shortly before June 7 to discover 
the venue for this meeting. 

Bird of the Night: New Holland Honeyeater 

Speaker: Simon Bennett from the Arthur Rylah Institute will talk on the birds of Kenya. Simon 
analysed data for the RAOU Atlas of Australian Birds. 


Mammal Survey Group : 
Wednesday May 22, 8pm, Bill Holsworth's home, 13 Nabilla Crescent (43 4063) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday May 15, 8pm, Laurie Leeson's home, 76 Lawson Street (43 0521) 


Excursions 

Sunday, May 12, Big Hill Range. Organiser: John Lindner, (39 7308). There will be 2 
separate groups which may meet if everything goes as planned. Group 1 will walk along the 
Range from the Calder Highway cutting to Rob and Glenise Moors' place at Sedgwick (about 
10km). Group 2 will make a much shorter exploration of the Range near the Moors' home, 
walking about 1km to the top of the Range to meet the first group (if desired). 

Details for walkers along the Range: Meet at 9am in Havlin Street near the Education 
Complex. Note the earlier time than usual as more time will be needed for the walk. We will car 
-pool to the Calder Highway cutting to reduce the number of vehicles required. This is a walk for 
the reasonably fit, along the crest of the Range with many small ups and downs and a few big 
ones. At times there are wonderful views to the south but otherwise we will explore the forests of 
the Range expecting to find some flowering plants, perhaps some fungi and birds. We should 
arrive at the Moors' house by about mid-afternoon at the latest and we will then prevail upon the 
others who have spent the afternoon there to return us either to Havlin Street or back to the Big Hill 
_ cutting to our cars. Please wear or bring or carry the following: Good boots; warm clothes; wet 
weather gear; back-pack; lunch and snacks for morning tea etc.& binoculars. 

Details for the Sedgwick group: Meet at Rob and Glenise Moors' house at Sedgwick at 
about mid-day where you can have your BYO lunch. The directions to the Moors are as follows: 
Drive out through Spring Gully, past One Tree Hill to the Mandurang cross-roads near the hall and 
cricket ground. Turn right (south) down Nankervis Road to Mandurang South. Follow the main 
road past Hannans and Harpers Roads for about 7km to where the road crosses the Coliban water 
channel for the first time; continue on past where the road crosses the channel a second time (about 
1km further on). Proceed on past the nearest gateway with the big pine tree and down the hill into 
a gully (this is all still on the main road, you understand!) The Moors’ letterbox is a black one on 
the left and their house is just above this on the hill on the left. Barely 100m past the letterbox, 
asnd just over the crest of the hill, their driveway leaves the road at an angle - drive in, you've 
made it! Please bring the same gear as the walking group except for the back-pack. Glenise will 
organise activities at the Sedgwick end of the excursion. With luck we'll all have afternoon tea 
together. 


Sunday June 16: Fryerstown. Geology, history and birds at Fryerstown. We will be combining 
with the Castlemaine FNC who will lead the excursion. We will need to leave from our usual 
meeting place in Havlin Street near the Education Complex by 9am to arrive in Castlemaine in time 

to meet the Castlemaine FNC at the rear of the Castlemaine Market. This is an all day excursion so 
you will need to bring lunch, morning and afternoon tea, warm and wet weather clothes and good 
walking shoes or boots - also bring cameras and binoculars. Please note the earlier meeting time - 
9am at Havlin Street. . ; ou 


